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"I WILL,” 


VICTORY.—Group 


on Administration Building. 


To build a city in two years the structures in which cover nearly 160 acres 
not including the buildings on the Midway, costing $19,000,000, and to attract 
within its gates over 27,000,000 of people in 183 days, was an undertaking of 
appalling magnitude, requiring courage and enterprise, industry and intelligence 
in a superlative degree. Yet, that is the achievement which Chicago, with the 
aid of the sisterhood of states and the nations of the earth, accomplished, and 
to-day, she proudly points to her motto, “I Will,” feeling that she has demon¬ 
strated her right to wear it. 

The following table of comparison with other World’s Fairs will help the • 
reader to realize the magnitude of the great Columbian Exposition : 
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LOCATION and year. UgfeJ 

London, 1857.S 

Paris, 1855. j 

London, 1862......! 

Paris, 1867.j 

Vienna, 1873..j 

Philadelphia, 1876.j 

Paris, 1878.! 

Paris, 1889.1 

Chicago, 1893.1 


No. of 
Exhibitors. 


Total 

Attendance. 

6,039,196 

5,162,330 

6,211,103 

10,200,000 

7,254,687 

9,910,996 

16,032,725 

28,149,353 

21,477,212 


: Dura’n of 
|Fair days 

144 

200 
121 
217 
186 
159 
191 

183 
183 


Total 

Receipts. 

$1,780,000 

6,441,200 

1,644,260 

2,103,675 
6,971,832 
3,813,724 
2,531,650 
8,300,000 
10,230,000 


Guarantee. 


British Gov’t. 
French Gov’t. 
English Gov’t. 
French Gov’t. 
$ 4,500,000 

2,510,000 

2,250,000 
3,600,000 
19,500,000 


Cost. 


) No report. 
$ 5,000,000 
2,300,000 
No report, 
j 7,850,000 
| No report. 

; No report. 

I 6,500,000 
18,750,000 


The great scheme of the Fair simply defies 
description. The writers of the world have 
en trying to tell its story in words. It is 
needless to say that they have failed, for a 
language utterly fails to meet the requirements. 

This Souvenir was Prepared Especially for THE PITTS¬ 
BURGH CHRONICLE TELECRAPH by The Winters Art Litho 
Co, Chicago, Official Lithographers of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 


Looking South in the Grand Canal. 


Chicago’s Proud Motto. 


In Manufactures Building. 







































































































Who first suggested the Columbian celebration is a matter as much disputed 
as were the honors of Columbus himself to his great achievement. It was cer¬ 
tainly first discussed nearly or quite ten years ago, and in 1885 the leading clubs 
of Chicago appointed committees, and the agitation of the subject began. It was 
brought before Congress by Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, in 1886, and in 1889 
the Chicago city council empowered the Mayor to appoint a committee of five 
hundred to secure, if possible, the location of the Fair in Chicago. Then began a 
friendly struggle, in which New York and Chicago played the principal parts, but 
in which St. Louis and Washington were also factors, to determine the location of 
the Exposition. Congress heard the representatives of each section, and finally 
'on February 24, 1890, voted that the Fair should be located in Chicago. 

As the work of preparation went on, the magnitude of the undertaking and 
the cost, which it had originally been proposed to limit to five millions of dollars, 
grew with the days as they passed. The plans which were originally made by 
Messrs. Burnham & Root were altered by them and by their colleagues until they 
quadrupled in extent and in cost. Instead of five millions, twenty millions were 
needed. From the sales of stock, bonds, and an appropriation by the city of 
Chicago of five millions, interest, etc., on the first of April, 1893, about seventeen 
millions and a half of dollars had been raised and expended on this stupendous 
work, while the outstanding indebtedness brought the cost of construction to about 
nineteen millions of dollars. The treasurer received from all sources—stocks, 
bonds, admissions, concessions, etc., $32,796,103, and drew his checks for 
$30,558,849, closing the Fair with a cash balance on hand of $2,237,254. The 
operating expenses were $6,670,000, making a total of .disbursements of over 
twenty-five and one-half millions. The receipts (not including admissions after 
Oct. 30th, or salvage) were $10,230,000, the amount received from conces¬ 



sionaires about $3,800,000, making a total of over $14,000,000, and leaving the 
Fair’s expenses about eleven and one-half millions in excess of its receipts. The 
stockholders, therefore, would get nothing except for,the souvenir coins, amount¬ 
ing to about $2,430,000. Congress finally withheld $500,000 of its appropriation. 
This would give the stockholders, if divided, about fifteen per cent, 
of their holdings, but the greater part of this will probably be donated to 
the fund to preserve the main building. The fifty-six foreign nations 
and colonies which participated in the Fair appropriated $3,783,900 for 
expenses, while the vast sums spent on exhibits and expenses by individual 
exhibitors it has been impossible to estimate accurately. 

The Attendance. 

The final grand total of admissions when the Fair officially closed was 
27,529,400, of which 21,477,212 were paid and the others free passes of all kinds. 
The total is less than that of Paris in 1889, but the admission fee at Paris was 
only twenty cents, while that at Chicago was fifty cents. The admissions to the 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876 were 9,610,996. The financial 
disturbances in the country undoubtedly served to very largely decrease the 
attendance at the Columbian Exposition'. 

The earlier weeks of the Fair were not marked by a very large attendance, 
but when the throngs clamored at the gates later, so vast was the space that it 
was never uncomfortably full. The first of the special days was Decoration Day, 
when 115,578 paid admissions were registered. The Infanta Eulalia of Spain was 
received by 135,281 persons on June 8th, and German day, June 15th, brought 
out 165,069 sons of the Vaterland. 

Fourth of July broke all previous 
records with 283,273 patriotic 
citizens. Pennsylvania 
day approached the rec¬ 
ord with 203,460, but it 
was reserved for Chicago 
day to bring together 
more people than had 
ever assembled for such 
a purpose—716,881 paid 
admissions. 


Group on Agricultural Building. 





















AT NIGHT IN THE GRAND COURT 
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BOUNDLESS BEAUTY. 



*' Never before 

“ Save where the soul beats unembodied wings 
“ ’Gainst viewless skies, was such enchanted shore 
“ Jewelled w'ith ivory palaces like these; 

“ Bv day a miracle a dream by night.” 

As we traversed the great inland sea and the Exposition grounds and build¬ 
ings, rising apparently from the dark waters of the lake, their white walls and 
gilded domes glittering in the sunshine across the sparkling waves, the parti¬ 
colored pennants floating from their staffs, the music of the horns chastened by 
distance, the scene reminded one of the fabled Islands of St. Brandin, and one 
waited breathlessly for the spectral boats in Irving’s quaint fancy of the Adelantado 
of the Seven Isles to shoot forth from the glorious gateway of the Peristyle. 

Grouped about this great gateway with its portals turned toward the rising 
sun, there rose snowy palace after palace, and at their feet the slow current, like 
a turquoise thread, emptied itself into the lagoon, and on its shining surface 
sharply cut in shadow there passed and repassed the dark, quaint outlines of the 
gondolas, with the gondolier swaying to and fro to the rymth of the music. 

The glory that was Rome, the beauty that was Athens, the pictures upon 
which St. Marks’ has smiled in the City of the Doges, all that is best and most 
worthy in architecture from the days when men ceased to dwell in tents, has been 
gathered here, and with skill and cunning and deep knowledge adapted to the 
uses for which it was designed. Here the useful and the beautiful go hand in 
hand. Here the genius of industry has been clothed in the trappings of the 


butterfly. And as you floated across the waters of the lagoon, at every turn the 
great structures grouped themselves differently in their relation to each other, and 
each tableau seemed more harmonious and beautiful than the dreamland fancy 
which passed with the passing of the ripples from the bow. 

Court of Honor. 

The Court of Honor, as it was called, was formed by the great basin of water, 
at the gate of which, guarding the entrance to the lake, stood the Peristyle, and 
which extended back to the Administration building at the foot. it was the cen¬ 
tral point around which were grouped the Liberal Arts, Electricity and Mining 
buildings to the north, and the Agricultural and Machinery buildings to the south. 
When its waters, fountains and all the surrounding buildings were illuminated at 
night by colored electric and powerful search lights, it presented a spectacle of 
brilliancy and beauty which suggested fairyland. 

Manufactures Building. 

The Manufactures and Liberal Arts building was naturally the mammoth struc¬ 
ture of the Fair. So symmetrically was it proportioned, however, that it did 
not give an idea of the fact that it was V • !.,rg st building ever erected in the 
Western hemisphere, and the largest under a rouf in the whole world. It was a 
triumph of modern engineering as well as architecture. The Central Court had an 
area of nearly eleven acres without a supporting pillar under its roof, and this 
will be realized only by & comparison. It was three times larger than the 
Cathedral of St. Peter X at Rome, and four times larger than the Colos¬ 
seum. On Dedication Day over 250,000 people were assembled within 


its walls, a number 


only exceeded by the population of a few cities 



The Grand Court. 
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in the world. The building would seat comfortably 
300,000 people. Its dimensions were 1687 by 787 
feet, and the height of the roof varied from 66 
feet to 237.6 over the Central Hall. The span 
of the truss was 382 feet. Its construction 
required 17,000,000 feet of lumber, 12,000,- 
pounds of steel, and all the figures are of 
the same almost fabulous magnitude. It con¬ 
tained one main gallery 50 feet wide, and pro- 
from this 86 smaller galleries. These 
ere reached by 30 grand staircases, and 
entrance and exit was made through four great 
entrances designed in the manner of triumphal 
arches, the center being 40 feet wide and 80 
feet high. The style of architecture chosen by 
Geo. B. Post, the designer, was Corinthian, and 
e monotony of the long array of columns was 
relieved by the most elaborate ornamentation 
of a character appropriate to the object for which 
the vast structure was designed. Ten thou¬ 
sand electric lights were used in its illumination. 

Administration Building. 


Statue of Franklin. 



The Administration building which was practically 
e keystone of the Exposition, was a strikingly novel 
and beautiful creation of Richard M. Hunt, of New 
ork. It occupied a conspicuous place in the Court 
Honor, was surrounded by a plaza, making it 
lly noticeable on all sides. Necessarily a 
building, it was so cleverly designed that 
edifices surrounding it detracted nothing 
dignity or beauty. It was built with a 
main body octagonal in shape, surmounted by a 
inclosing an inner one. The outer dome 
in diameter and 275 feet from floor 
ng an inner one with a height 


Columbian Guards. 
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of 250 feet. Two grand passages pierced this main body at right 
angles, and at each of the four corners was a pavilion eighty-four 
feet square and four stories high. These were used as their 
Executive offices by the various bureaus of Administration. 

The rotunda was beautifully frescoed, and most effective as 
the light poured down from the outer dome. 

Here were located all the Executive Staff, the press 
rooms, Bureau of Publicity and Promotion, Custom House 
offices, Banking and Telegraph offices. 

The gilded dome was one of the most conspicuous 
and beautiful objects when illuminated by electric lights 
at night. Within it contained a series of decorative tab- 

Qhfiirs. 

lets chronicling the great inventions and achievements recorded in history and 
the names of forty of the great inventors, scientists and scholars from Plato to 
Darwin. Dodge’s great decorative picture, “The Glorification of the Arts and 
Sciences” was painted upon the outer dome and represented Apollo conferring 
honors upon the victors, not alone in war but in the peaceful arts. Twentv- 
eight sculptured groups adorned the building, and 
around the dome, on the outside, appeared the 


roll of the great discoverers from Vespucci ; 
Franklin. 

Electrical Building. 

One has only to reflect that in 1876, 
at the Centennial Celebration and Exhibi¬ 
tion in Philadelphia, but a comparatively 
few feet of floor space were demanded for 
Electrical Exhibits, and that the grounds 
were closed at night because no means of 
satisfactorily lighting them were known, to 
marvel at the extent of the Electrical build¬ 
ing, and the fact that in less than a genera¬ 
tion, the electric light, the incandescent and 
the search lights, the telephone at long 
and short range, and the electric car motor, 
the quadruplex telegraph and the phono- 




Electric Tower. 
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graph have all made their 
entrance into use and are ac- 
epted as every day matters. 
Add to this heating, forging, 
ng, stamping and the var¬ 
ious other uses in surgery, 
dentistry and therapeutics, to 
which the mysterious force has 
been applied, and it will not be 
wondered at that a building 
345 feet wide and 700 feet 
long, fronting on the Grand 
Court, was required to show the progress of the 
world in seventeen years in that direction. The 
orth front faced the Court, and the east and 
west fronts faced respectively, the Manufactures 
Mines buildings. A longitudinal nave 115 
eet wide, and 114 feet high, was crossed in the 
middle by a transept of the same height and 
width, which had a pitched roof, the rest of the 
building being covered with a flat roof 250 feet 
from the ground. This formed one of the group 
of seven buildings enclosing the Grand Court, 
and was in a strictly classic style, and one which 
harmonized with the buildings near it. The 

Corinthian order of architec¬ 
ture was preserved, with 
such modifications as were 
warranted to bring it into 
harmony with the great 
group of which it formed a 
part. At the southern end 
of the building stood the 
heroic statue of Franklin, in 
the act of drawing the light¬ 
ning from the clouds, a sculp- 




Woman’s Building. 



tura! work of great strength. The names of 
the most prominent men who have ad¬ 
vanced the world’s knowledge of elec¬ 
tricity and its uses, were inscribed 
over the entrances. 


Womans Building. 


Great Draught Horse. 



In the northwestern portion of the grounds, separated by a generous distance 
from the Horticultural building on the one side and the Illinois State building on 
the other, stood one of the most interesting structures of the Fair, and one of the 
few which will be, in a sense, perpetuated through the generosity of Potter 
Palmer, to whose wife, Bertha Honore Palmer, its success was largely due—the 
Woman’s building. Facing the lagoon at a point where it broadened out to an 
expanse of 400 feet, and looking upon the Flowery Island, the successive terraces 
were surmounted by a superb edifice in which the only contribution from man was 
the manual labor necessary to its erection, it was designed, decorated, occupied 
and managed by “ Woman. ” The principal facade had an extreme- 
length of 400 feet, with a depth of about 200 feet, and was designed 
in the style of the Italian renaissance by Miss Sophia G. Hayden, 
of Boston. The caryatides were modeled by Miss Hnid Vandell, of 
Louisville, and the groups of figures which stood 
on the roof lint: we re designed by Miss Rideout, 
of San Francisco. It was divided into three 
pavilions, each two stories high, and sur- / 
rounded by hanging gardens. It was 
admirably designed within for the dual 
purpose for which it was intended, that 
is, as a business headquarters for the 
women connected with the Fair, and 
as a place in which to display woman’s 
work. Within, the two great decora¬ 
tive paintings, i4by 58 feet, were en¬ 
titled “Modern Women,” by Miss 
Cassat, and “ Primitive Women,” by 
Mrs. MacMonnies. Grouped by coun- 


Portico of Mining Building. 
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MACHINERY HALL, MIDDLE SECTION, FRONT VIEW 
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•Javanese. Ceylon. 

the main entrance were six large figures and abov 
these, between the two high towers, were five figures 
thirteen feet high: “Science/’ surrounded by “Fire,” 
“Water,” “Air” and “Earth.” The eastern en¬ 
trance bore a pediment showing “ Columbia ” seated 
on a throne, sword in one hand and a palm of peace 
in the other, and attended by “Honor” and “Wealth.” Other 
elaborate sculptural decorations, all being by A. Waagen, 
adorned the building. 

Mines and Mining. 

The Mines and Mining building was located at the 
southern extremity of the western lagoon, and while designe 
by S. S. Beenan in the type of the early Italian renaissance 
yet it was treated with a free hand, and a French spirit 
developed itself in working out the detail. It was 700 b 
350 feet, with entrances on each of the four sides, display¬ 
ing enormous arches richly embellished with sculptura 
ations, emblematic of mining and its allied industries, 
each end of these fronts are large square pavilions 
surmounted by low domes. The interior design 
was novel, it being the first application of the 
Cantilever system to building, and the result 
was a signal success and a large 
gain in space. The roof rested on 
ten Cantilever trusses, thus leav¬ 
ing the lloor practically 
unencumbered. 


Syrian Woman. 


Bedouin. 


OI 


Viking Ship. 


Mohammedan. 


Chinese. 


Esquimau. Javanese. 

tries were displayed here paintings, sculpture, ceramics, books, and articles both 
useful and beautiful, the work of women’s hands. The great hall, 67 feet wide 
and 250 feet long, was used for receptions, concerts and debate. When one 
remembers that the principal exhibit by woman at Philadelphia was a “Butter 
Woman” done by a dairy maid, and called “The Sleeping lolanthe,” it will be 
apparent that in one generation woman has developed as rapidly as electricity. 

Machinery Hall. 

The Machinery building, or as it was officially designated, the Palace of 
Mechanic Art, was located at the extreme south of the park and across the lagoon 
from the Agricultural Hall. It was 850 feet long and 500 feet broad, and was 
unique in that it was the only building taken from the architecture of the land of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Two of its faces only were presented to view from the 
Grand Court, and Messrs. Peabody and Stearns, of Boston, the designers, after 
much research, produced a building of the highest type of the Spanish renaissance. 
The building had a covered loggia at the first story, furnishing a promenade all 
the.way around the building. The whole was covered with staff and stained a 
beautiful ivory tint which afforded a showy background for the subdued color tints 
and gold.finish on the portico, ceiling J. and other parts of the building. Over 


North Lagoon. 




















































ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 

























































The Japanese Temple. 


Transportation Building. 

Among the striking features of the Exposition was the Transportation building. 
Imagine a structure 960 feet front by 250 feet deep, located on the western bank 
of the central lagoon, with a great central entrance piercing its polychromatic 
front, exquisitely refined and simple in its treatment as a whole, and yet 
exceedingly ornate and rich in its detail, with the main entrance one vast golden 
gate glittering in the sun by day and the electric lights by night as if to say, 
“Enter here and behold a miracle.” One hundred years ago man traveled by 



on the Erie canal. In striking contrast was a locomotive and vestibuled train 
replete with the luxuries that the quaint old stage coach carriages knew not. 

From the rear of the building extended a triangular annex covering about nine 
acres where entire freight and passenger trains, etc., were exhibited; for the rest 
from a baby carriage to a “mogul ” engine, from a cash conveyor to a balloon, 
everything which came under the head of transportation in any way except by 
hand, was there to be seen. The total floor space covered was nearly twenty 
acres, and the interior gave a charming vista of long colonades. 

Fisheries and Aquarium. 




The Fisheries building was another ingenious architectural work, Henry Ives 
Cobb having given the exterior treatment in the Spanish Romanesque style and 
adapted the interior to the purpose for which it was designed. His ingenuity was 
shown in the capitals, cornices, brackets and all ornamental details, only fish and 
sea products being used as motives for this great variety of designs. 

The roof of old Spanish tiles gave strong color, which distinguished it 
in a city of white and gold. Much labor and taste was expended in 
arranging the interior, and by means of artificial lakes, cascades, etc,, 
and the grouping of all that related to fishing, from the huge boats to 
fish hooks, an extremely pleasing exhibit was secured. 

Horticultural Building. 

On the west side of the park, facing the lagoon, the broad space 
in front stretching to the water’s edge, covered with ornamented 
gardens and porterres of flowers, stood the Horticultural building. 

The architect had to grapple with the problem of suiting his build¬ 
ing to its requirements, as to heat and light, and then tq harmonize it 
with its surroundings. Messrs. Jennie and Mundie solved the question 
by erecting a building in the style of 
the Venetian renaissance, the order 
Ionic, with a broad frieze decorated 
with cupids and garlands. The center 
carried a main dome, 180 feet in dia¬ 
meter and 114 feet high, and beneath 
this was constructed a miniature tropi¬ 
cal mountain, with a cave beneath, and 


Columbian Relics. 
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ENTRANCE TO TME VILLAGE. 


IN THE DAIRY. 


CHARACTERISTIC SCENES FROM THE IRISH VILLAGE 


CLOISTER MUCK ROSS ABBEY. 




















water coursing down it sides. To accommodate the, vast number of plants of 
moderate dimensions, there were four galleries, each 270 feet long, connecting the 
dome and central pavilion with the two end pavilions. In the collection of plants 
. shown, there were specimens from almost every country on earth. Japan showed 
dwarf trees more than too years old and only a few feet in height. Thepomologi- 
cal display included 35,000 jars of fruit, from all parts of the world. The front 

of the building, and the entrances were decorated with 



statues. Among them were “Flora,” “Pomona,” and 
the “Painting of the Lily.” On the south side of the 
main entrance, to typify Autumn, was a composition, the 
“Sleep of the Flowers,” and on the other side was the 
“ Battle of the Flowers.” 


Art Building. 


The Palace of Fine Arts was conceded to be the 
architectural triumph of the Exposition, notwithstanding 
the formidable rivalry of the superb structures adjacent 
to it. In the great scheme of architectural unity it 
stood forth without a peer. Necessarily from the 
irreplaceable character of its contents, it was made 
fire-proof, the walls being of brick but covered with 
y staff in order to harmonize with its surroundings. 
vi\ It was Grecian-Ionic in style, and is a pure type 
of the most refined classic architecture. The 


building was oblong, 500 x 320 feet, intersected 
at the four points of the compass by a nave and 
transept one hundred feet wide and seventy 
Ml feet high, at the intersection of which is a dome 
sixty feet in diameter;.-,, T h^tg^^pt \vas 
lighted entirely fro^Ts| 

- were galleries twe^ 
four feet above th 
hibits were disp-la 
nave and transept; ~Fimr spacious - portals 
richly decorated with architectural sculpture 
were approached by* broad flight's of steps 



Clock Tower—Manufactures Building. 


leading from the lawn which was terraced to the lagoon. The 
general tone of the building was a light grey, giving the effect of 
stone, and in charming' contrast to the more brilliant hues of Sky 
and water and foliage surrounding it. The immediate neighbor¬ 
hood of the building was*ornamented with many groups of 
statuary, replica, ornaments of classic art, among them the 
Cave of the Winds and the Choriagic Monument. There were 
annexes to the'main building on the east and west, each 120 
by 200 feet. This superb structure was designed by Mr. Charle 
B. Atwood, of New York. 

Agricultural Building. 

One of the most magnificent structures raised for the Expo¬ 
sition is the Agricultural Building. This building is put up very 
near the shore of Lake Michigan, and is. almost surrounded by 
the Lagoons that lead into the Park from the Lake. The building 
is 500x800 feet. For a single story building the design is bold 
and heroic. Tire general cornice line is 65 feet above grade. On rofjBia^.yvy 
either side of the main entrance are mammoth Corinthian pillars, Art - 

50 feet high and 5 feet in diameter. On each corner and from the cente 
the building pavilions are reared, the center one being 144 feet square, 
corner pavilions are connected by curtains, forming a continuous arcade 
around the top of the building. See front view latter part of this book. 
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Foreign Buildings. 
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THE MAGNIEICENT ART PALACE AND GALLERIES OE THE GREAT COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. CHICAGO. 1893. 






















































































































































































































































































Government Building. 


Building 


wa? 


The Government 

classic in style, and bore a strong 
resemblance to the National Museum 
and other Government buildings at 
Washington. Its leading architectural 
feature was a central dome 120 feet in 
diameter and 150 feet high. 

The south half of the Government 
Building was devoted to the exhibits of 
the Post-Office Department, War Depart¬ 
ment and Department of Agriculture. 
The north half was devoted to the 
exhibits of the Fisheries Commission, 
Japanese Tea Garden. Smithsonian Institute and Interior Depart¬ 

ment. The State Department exhibit extended from the rotunda to the east end, 
and that of the Department of Justice from the rotunda to the west end of the 
building. I he allotment of space for the several department exhibits was : War 
Department, 33,000 square feet; Treasury, 10,500 square feet; Agricultural, 
23,250 square reet; Interior, 24,000 square feet; Post-Office, 9,000 square feet; 

Fishery,20,000 square feet; the Smithsonian Institute, balance of space. 

The Mint, the Coast and the Geodetic Survey, the Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the 
Bureau of Statistics, the Life-Saving Board, the Lighthouse 
Board, the Marine Hospital, the Quartermaster’s Department, 
the Ordnance Department and the Medical 
Bureau all made very interesting exhibits. 


Electric Lighting. 

The electric lighting of the Exposition, exclusive of the 
search lights, which were of German construction, was furnished 
by the Westinghouse Electric Lighting Co., of Pittsburg, Pa. 
The contract was let on sealed bids, and the Westinghouse Co. 
bid #400,000, while the next lowest competitor, bid $1,800,000. 
The original contract was for 89,622 incandescent lights; but as 
the plans increased, 180,000 lights were called for, and furnished. 
This required twelve dynamos of 1,500 horse power each, the 
largest machines ever built. The whole plant was designed by, 
and erected under the personal supervision of, Mr. George 
Westinghouse, Jr., of Pittsburgh. 



Forestry. 


The Forestry building 
was naturally of wood, and 
had a colonade composed 
of tree trunks contributed 
from almost every State 


Canada. A vestibule of 
yellow pine was an artistic 
ornament to the building, 
which was Resigned by C. 
B. Atwood. 



In every other respect save that of attendance the Columbian 
Exposition was a success beyond the wildest dreams of its most 
enthusiastic and sanguine projectors. In whatever respect 
regarded, whether from its landscapes and decorations, lagoons 
and water ways, area occupied, structures and exhibits, it far 
surpassed any previous effort in the history of the world, and no 
man, woman or child now living will ever see its like again. 
Fifty years from now it will be talked about and the reminiscences 
of him who tells of its glories and its wonders, from having seen 
them, will he eagerly listened to by the multitude. Mementoes 
of the great Fair will always be in demand and the time will 
come when whatever, in the way of art, shows forth the 
grandeur and beauty of its architecture, its landscapes 
and water ways will be treasured as an almost priceless 
possession. In the domain of mechanic arts, fine arts, elec¬ 
trical science and architecture it has created an 
interest and an impetus that are felt around the world. 
Especially is this true of architecture. The noble 
World’s Fair structures, colossal in their proportions, 
marvelously beautiful in their symmetry and orna¬ 
mentation,furnish the crown to the great achievements 
of the nineteenth century in the line of the building 


in the Union and from £|mj|-yu art, and they will be accepted as models for generations 
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German Exhibit. 



How much the world has been bettered 
, by the Fair no one can tell, but it is safe to say that 
it was the one event in the history of this country, 
whose educational influences radiated to the uttermost 
l parts of the earth. 



African. 



Javanese. 
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Bedouin. 



Tower of Neptune. 


Negro. 

















































































CHARACTER TYPES FRO/A /AIDWAY PLAISANCf 



THE EGYPTIAN DANCING GIRI 
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The Pennsylvania State building was one of the largest, and historically the 
most interesting of all the exhibition homes built on the grounds by the various 
States as a resort for their citizens. It was in the purely colonial style of archi¬ 
tecture, the front being a copy of the old Independence Hall, having its entrances, 
bell-tower and spire, with the old Liberty Bell hanging in the entrance. Thousands 
of people, native and foreign born, visited this priceless relic and turned their faces 
toward the now voieel£ss> messenger of liberty with the reverence of a 
Mohammedan turning his face toward the tomb of the prophet. The 
stafeture was rectangular in form, with an area of i io by i66feet, and 




two stories in height. Piazzas twenty feet wide surrounded the building, with 
verandas above protected by balustrades. The walls were of Philadelphia pressed 
brick; the roof was covered with American tin, produced in Philadelphia. On either 
side of the main entrance were statues of Penn and Franklin; the front was farther 
ornamented with two free groups of statuary emblematic, the one of Arts and 
Sciences, the other of Mines and Manufactures. Floors and wainscoting served 
to show the native marble and hard woods of Pennsylvania. The walls of the 
women’s rooms finished in maple, were ornamented with mural paintings by 
Pennsylvania women, and the ceilings were of stamped metal. Rooms were 
provided for the Governor and suite, the Pennsylvania Commissioners and the 
press correspondents. The cost of erection was $60,000. Relics of Penn, Wash¬ 
ington, Mad Anthony Wayne, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, John Hancock, and 
many other historical personages were among the attractions of this superb 
building. 

State Buildings. 

Indiana’s home was in the French Gothic style with Cathedral windows, 
turrets and towers, the famous Indiana volithic limestone entering into its 
composition. 

Ohio’s building was another of the familiar colonial houses, and Rhode Island 
erected a Grecian Pavilion. South Dakota and Texas had comfortable quarters, 
and Utah was original in an imitation of adobes in the walls of her headquarters. 
Vermont also went to Pompeii for inspiration. Virginia, the mother of Presidents, 
was at home in Mount Vernon, a most accurate reproduction of Mount Vernon, 
and in the various rooms were priceless relics of George and Martha Washington 
and heirlooms of many of Virginia’s oldest families. Washington had a building 
composed of beautiful native stone and of gigantic forest trees, two of which were 
one hundred and twenty-seven feet long .and eight feet in diameter after being 
stabbed off. It was curious, but not displeasing in its architecture, something 
like a Holland house. The flag staff was a single tree two hundred and eight 
feet high. Wyoming had a modern French Chateau; . Wisconsin a suburban res¬ 
idence, and Oklahoma, Arizona and New Mexico ^ jointly occupied ..a semi- 
Doric structure. v •* . s' 
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GLIMPSES FROM “ CAIRO STREET 


LIPC IN THE STREET 
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Vermont, 


North Dakota. 


)f architecture, with a 
enter of the rotunda; 
old Catholic Mission buildings, gener- 
lt San Diego. Colorado also followed the old 

; and red tiled roof, 
of the old wide porch and 
in. Delaware had a Swiss 
ind Florida was original in her selec- 
Marion. begun in 1620 and finished 


Arkansas had a building in the French Rococo style c 
fountain of Hot Springs crystals lit by electricity in the c 
California, a charming reproduction of the 
ally reproducing the famous one 

Spanish architecture, and was noticeable for its slender towers 
Jumping from there to Connecticut, another type 
veranda of the New England colonial period 
Chalet style of home, made of native woods, 
tion of a miniature of the old Spanish Fort 

one hundred years later. 

The Idaho building was also Swiss in its architectme 

basaltic rock, the rest of the structure of stripped cedar logs 
mode to represent a hunter’s and trapper’s cabin. It has b 






stone steps at the edge 
exhibits filled its interior 
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THE TEMPLE OF AGRICULTURE 
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State Buildings. 


The Iowa building, resembling a French Chateau, held a generously devised 
grain exhibit, the decorations being formed from cereal products. Kansas pre¬ 
sented a curious and not displeasing structure of no known style of architecture, 
and Kentucky had a typical Southern home of the colonial period—not unlike the 
New England house of that era. Louisiana’s house was in the fashion of the old 
homes of the Creoles of the Pelican state. The Maine building was composite 
granite forming the first story, and the remainder being staff. It was octagonal 
and surmounted by a lantern roof. Maryland’s headquarters were also in the 
colonial style, and Massachusetts presented a partial reproduction of the old John 
Hancock house, formerly on Beacon Hill in Boston. 

Michigan and Minnesota were well housed in modern residential edifices. 
Missouri’s house had a fine cut brown-stone entrance, and Montana exhibited the 
famous colossal statue of Ada Rehan in silver, in a fine Romanesque structure. 
New Hampshire also adopted the Swiss architecture, while New Jersey was 
housed in a free reproduction of Washington’s headquarters at Morristown. New 
York had a fine structure in staff, imitation of marble, the general air being that 
of one of the famous Pompeiian houses. North Dakota had a fine building with 
court-yard entered through a splendid stone arch. Most of the structure, how¬ 
ever, was of heavy native timber. 
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OHIO. 


PLNNSYL VANIA. 



MINUS AND MINING. 



II. S. GUN BOAT. 


































Diana, on Agricultural Building. 


The Midway Plaisance was the greatest 
novelty of the Columbian Exhibition. There 
had been other Expositions, but never before 
had there been a Midway. Never before, 
since the confusing of the tongues at the 
tower of Babel, had so many people speaking 
different languages, been gathered together in one 
spot. Originally intended as a part of the Ethnological 
Exhibit, it quickly developed, as concessions were sought 
and granted, into the playground of the Fair. Once the visitor 
entered upon the Midway, he breathed a different moral 
atmosphere from that of the Grand Court, and old men felt 
like hoys, and acted like them. It was a regular “Circus in 
Town," with more side shows than all the circuses ever 
heard of, could furnish. And it was amusing, when the 
unspeakable Turk and the German Maiden, and the Irish 
Gossoon, and Javanese Mite, and Yankees trorn all places, 
from the Atlantic to the Golden Gate, and from Gulf to 
Gulf, made up a procession; and grave men played on penny 
whistles or blew toy trumpets and marched around, and 
no one was any the worse for it, and a good many toil 
worn travelers felt all the better for it. And with it all 


there was very little over indulgence, very little real disorder, and a great 
deal of horse play. The quaintest resort was Old Vienna, where that city as 
it existed in medieval times was re-produced in wonderful fac simile, with shops 
and curios, and gates, and.a great restaurant and a huge garden, where the 
Imperial Austrian Band discoursed Strauss’ waltzes in a bewitching way; and 
where bouncing Viennese girls deftly served the foaming beer, all under their 
fairy lights. And thence into Cairo Street, where a picture of Oriental life from 
dirt to donkeys was presented in a way which drew throngs. It left the new 
world behind to pass its gates and there the minarets of the mosque looked down 
on the mysterious latticed windows and projecting bays, and bright colors and 
big lazy camels; and that was the picturesque. Then the Temple of Luxor, 
with its rows of mummies, recalled the Pharaohs and the. Pyramids, and that 
was the tragedy; and then the fat woman, 
trying to ride on camels, was excruciatingly 
funny; and that was the comedy of life. 

And the big Ferris Wheel, a triumph 
of engineering skill, went round 
and round; and people went up 
and saw the panorama of the big 
smoky town, and the vast prairie 
stretching away toward the big 
river, and the great lake, blue and 
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A REMINDER OF VENICE BY NIGHT—LOOKING NORTH BETWEEN ELECTRICAL AND MAIN BUILDINGS 
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German Village. 


sparkling under the summer sun. This great wheel was one 
of the striking features of the Fair, and was visible for miles 
around. The invention of G. W. G. Ferris, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., it was so light and yet so strong, so vast and yet so 
delicately poised, that it revolved almost with a touch. 
The highest point of the wheel was 264 feet; highest 
line of vision, 258 feet; diameter of wheeh (center 
of pins,) 250 feet; total weight of wheel and cars, 
2,100 tons; total weight of people per trip, only 150 
tons; forged steel axle, 33 inches diameter, 45)^ feet 
long; the largest ever made, weiged 701^ tons. The 
duplicate reversing engines furnished 1,000 horse 
power, and the total weight of the levers and ma¬ 
chinery was 4,300 tons. The seating capacity was 
2, r6o persons, in the thirty-six cars. 

And the Irish Village with its pretty lace 
makers and spinners and dairy maids; and 
the Castle with the Blarney Stone in it, 
and the great German Village with its 
flaxen haired hand maidens; and the 
Turkish Village where most of the inhab¬ 
itants sprang from Jerusalem, except 
the dancing girls, who made you wonder 
how they kept so fat. And there was 
to eat and to drink on every hand, and 
of many kinds and fashions in cookery, 
and most of them bad. 

And Glass Works and panoramas 
;'" ( and a Sliding Railway, that did not slide; and 
a Dahomey Village, where the Amazons made 
‘men look small; and a few Indians, and a 
Chinese Theatre and so on through the labors 



Midway West. 



and the follies of the world. But the voice of the “ Barker ” is hushed; 
the spangles are dropped from the stripes of the Clown; his bells no 
longer tinkle in the summer air, and the sound of the tom-tom and the 
music of the hew-gag is no longer heard in the Midway; and the few 
flakes of November snow fell upon the remnants of tattered finery and 
the pathos of dead “Folly.” 

Foreign Governments. 

Foreign Governments not only as a rule accepted the invitation to 
assist at the Exposition, but not a few of them provided for themselves 
luxurious headquarters. These were assigned to spaces in the northern 
portion of Jackson Park near the North 
Pier. Turkey had a rare display, 
housed in a building which was 
modled after a fountain, erected in 
Constantinople, 200 years ago, by 
Selim the Great. On three sides 
were marble basins, into which 
water spouted continually, and en¬ 
tering on the remaining side. The 
interior was an Arabian Night’s 
dream of luxury; rare and costly 
stuffs, carvings, arms and curios 
from the Stamboui Museum decor¬ 
ated the walls and ceilings. Brazil 
was located in a costly building of 
the French renaissance, while Gua¬ 
temala showed a characteristic 
building with pateo, on which a 
natural rock fountain played. The 
gardens displayed coffee, bananas, 
and other tropical plants, and Costa 

Rica, adjoining and shel¬ 
tered in a Doric building, 
displayed a superb col¬ 
lection of tropical birds 
and flowering plants. 

Norway erected a quaint 
structure, after a style of 
architecture dating back 
to the 12th Century—and 
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BLARNEY CASTLE 


















here were the relics of Lief Ericsson, who 
discovered America in A. L)., 900. The 
Celyon Court was a characteristic pavilion, the 
decorations of which were so rich and intricate, as 
to excite wonder and defy description. The 
French Government furnished a most artistic struc¬ 
ture, which contained works of art, and a wonder¬ 
ful exhibit of Gobelin tapestry. Victoria House, 
erected by the British Government, was a good 
example yrt half timber houses of the time of 
Henry VIII. The upper portion was of natural 
oak timbers with, overhanging gables and tiled 
roof, while the lower story displayed red brick 
facing with mullioned windows. Educational and 
Postal Exhibits, ect., were contained in the build¬ 
ing. The Canadian building of plain design, and 
Australian House adjoined. Spain erected a copy 
of a part of the Silk Exchange at Valencia, a 
building erected in 1492. Here were displayed the 


precious relics of Columbus, his sword, letters, etc., and ex¬ 
amples of the arms in use at that period. 

Germany presented a tine building after the style of the 
firman “Rath Haus,” or City Hall, and in the tower one 
hundred and fifty feet from the ground hung three huge steel 
bells, destined for the Memorial Church to the Empress Aug¬ 
usta. The architecture was composite but pleasing as a whole. 
Hayti erected a colonial building and gathered her exhibits 
there, which included one of Columbus’ anchors. The white 
elephant of Siam floated above a characteristic pavilion ; the 
East Indies produced a free copy of the Taj Nahal, and again 
Columbia’s Italian Renaissance pavilion contained a fine col¬ 
lection of antiquities exhumed from pre-historic graves. 

Sweden made her curious building at home and erected 
it here in sections. It contained a fine iron and other ores ex¬ 
hibit, and a pleasing interior of Swedish home. Geographical 
relation had nothing to do with location, and it was but a step 
from Sweden to the Greco-Roman structure of Venezuela, 
where the battle flag of Pizarro was displayed with other relics. 
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Old Vienna. 


Silver Statue. 



Nubian. 
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Temple of Luxor 


Pittsburgh at the Worlds Fair. 

The White City itself may be claimed as a Pittsburgh exhibit. Most of the 
structural iron used in the buildings was supplied by the Carnegie Steel Company 
to Chicago builders. Messrs. Jones & Laughlin, another Pittsburgh firm, supplied 
a good deal of the remainder. All the incandescent lighting of the buildings and 
grounds was contracted for by the Westinghouse Electric Company. They had 
twelve large dynamos in Machinery Hall. Each one had a capacity of 15,000 
lights. Each light was of sixteen candle power, which made a grand total of two 
million eight hundred and eighty thousand candle power. 

The great Ferris Wheel, the biggest and most paying Midway attraction, was 
the inspiration of Mr. Ferris, a Pittsburgh engineer. Pittsburgh iron and Pittsburgh 
money helped him to realize his idea. Over $150,000.00 of the $200,000.00 
subscribed capital of the Company came from his fellow citizens. All the struc¬ 
tural iron used in the wheel was supplied by four Pittsburgh firms. 
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The Westinghouse Machine Company, of Twenty-eighth street, supplied the 
engines used to drive these dynamos. These engines formed one of the most 
interesting and valuable exhibits from this city. 

The Westinghouse air-brake, made in this city, was shown in operation on a 
train of fifty freight cars. The Westinghouse Electric Company had on view the 
very latest Tesla motors, which are to be used at Niagara for harnessing the 
cataract to man’s will. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Company had a large exhibit in the Mines and Mining 
building. It consisted of working models of a complete coke-making plant. 
Several large relief maps over twelve feet square, of the Pittsburgh coke regions, 
were also on view in this exhibit. Mr. John Brashear had his finest telescopes 
and spectroscopes in the Liberal Arts building. These are now the property of 
various universities in this country, Britain and India. 

Steel, iron, tin and coal, were shown by Pittsburgh firms, in many varied 
forms. Glass in every branch of its manufacture was there from local glass 
houses. Oil well supplies were on view at the stand of the Oil Well Supply Co. 
In fact, the finest and most massive Pittsburgh industries were represented, and 
well represented, in every corner of the many buildings of the Fair. There were 
over sixty local exhibitors, and all the schools, too, added to this number by 
sending educational work. 


Algerian Dancer. 


It is impossible to enumerate 
Pittsburgh exhibits at the World’s 
Fair. The very latest develop¬ 
ments of aluminum manufacture 
were exhibited in the Mines and 
Mining building, by the Pittsburgh 
Reduction Company. This firm 
showed aluminum in all its processes 
from ore to the finest ornaments. 

The United States Glass Company, of Pittsburgh, had a very interesting 
exhibit of what could be accomplished with glass, in the Liberal Arts or Manu¬ 
factures building. 

The Standard Manufacturing Company of this city added in a great measure 
to the number of interesting exhibits from Pittsburgh. 

A very interesting exhibit in the Lafayette room of the French Government 
building was a pair of crystal vases, a present from Bakewell, Page & Bakewell, 
of Pittsburgh, to Gen. Lafayette, when he passed through Pittsburgh, on his' 
final tour through the United States, May 31st, 1826. 

Mr. John A. Brashear made an exhibit of astronomical and physical instru¬ 
ments which attracted well deserved admiration on the part of all scientific visitors. 
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